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and a general dismantling of, all the navies in Europe, to a certain pro-
portion to be agreed upon.
First, That no new ship of war shall be built by any power in Europe,
themselves included.
Secondly, That all the navies now in existence shall be put back, sup-
pose to one-tenth of their present force. This will save to France and
England at least two millions sterling annually to each, and their rela-
tive force be in the same proportion as it is now. If men will permit them-
selves to think, as rational beings ought to think, nothing can appear
more ridiculous and absurd, exclusive of all moral reflections, than to be
at the expence of building navies, filling them with men, and then haul-
ing them into the ocean, to try which can sink each other fastest. Peace,
which costs nothing, is attended with infinitely more advantage than any
victory with all its expence. But this, though it best answers the purpose
of Nations, does not that of Court Governments, whose habited policy is
pretence for taxation, places and offices.
It is, I think, afso certain, that the above confederated powers, together
with that of the United States of America, can propose with effect, to
Spain, the independence of South America, and the opening those coun-
tries of immense extent and wealth to the general commerce of the world,
as North America now is.
With how much more glory and advantage to itself does a Nation act
when it exerts its powers to rescue the world from bondage and to create
itself friends, than when it employs those powers to encrease ruin, deso-
lation and misery. The horrid scene that is now acting by the English
Government in the East Indies, is fit only to be told of Goths and Van-
dals, who, destitute of principle, robbed and tortured the world they were
incapable of enjoying.
The opening of South America would "produce an immense field oi
commerce, and a ready money market for manufactures, which the
eastern world does not. The east is already a country full of manufac-
tures, the importation of which is not only an injury to the manufactures
of England, but a drain upon its specie. The balance against England
by this trade is regularly upwards of half a million annually sent out in
the East India ships in silver; and this is the reason, togethet with Get*
man intrigue and German subsidies, there is so little silver in England.
But any war is harvest to such Governments, however ruinous it may
be to a nation. It serves to keep up deceitful expectations, which prevent
a people looking into the defects and abuses of Government. It is the
lo here/ and the lo therel that amuses and cheats the multitude.